4 ai 22. 3:5 


* Lawrence 366. 
“ ” Benjamin in his Systems of 
Bat with the nicest aiteation, it does net always provent 
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induce blindness. But the perfection of the ion, which forms 
subject of these remarks, imperatively demands that the integrity of 
these parts should remain inviolate, provided, always, that they are in a 
sound state. 

Before describing the case in band, 1 beg permission to the 


proctcel deductions drawn by Scarpa, from a consideration of the dif — 


nt methods adopted by eminent surgeons for the formation of a per- 
manent artificial pupil, premising that his objections to the employment 
of the hook and scissors for the purpose of extracting and excising s 
portion of the iris, as performed in certain cases by Beer and Gibson, 
‘are not, in my opinion, well founded. , having relinquished bis 
hment of the iris, gives the following indications. “'The 


of that membrane as possible, and far less than is usual in the extrac 
tion of cataract ; to divide the iris with the scissors in such a manner, 


ble, may be in the centre of the iris, or at at such a di 
from the ciliary li and processes, that the latter may 

obstacle to vision.” ‘To these rules, which be says apply to 

simple and complicated, he allows there may be one excepti 
exception occurs in those (not uncommon) cases of closure of 
il, in which Bes pupillary margin co the iris has been drawn i 


not be 


being thereby put on the stretch, a transverse incision in the 


~ 
fin 
at 


and none of the viasesw® 


the operation was cataract was extracted 
escaped. Inthe course of three or four wee however, from the operation, both eyes were oe 


ase substitute for the natural contents, whenever, unfortumstely, they have been evacuated by see 
any surgical operation ! ted 


© Practical Observations on the Formation of Artificial Pupil, by Benjamin Gibson, Manchester. 


use | scissors, an opening in | - iris | 
and certainty, rendering a division of the cornea indispensable, to do 
this in such a manner as to include as small a part of the circumference 
bat_a small tnangular Hap may be formed im it, and as pd 
second operation, the method pursued by Gibson,* in such cases. Is 
cases of this description, i. e., where there are extensive adhesions be- 
success ofthe operation. I have k , indeed, i of the mai k and useless 
after this accident, but most frequently’ the globe begine oon to fill ageing and in the course of tw 

or three weeks it has commonly enguiced its usual bulk. probably from a regeneration of operon, 
ous humor.” He adds, “I have n observed as perfect a state of vision after this 
Tho pes wore etharerieo "tn oon, tha of 

forced out with the e the bottom of 
of experinen t, squeezed the whole of the humors of the a 8 
cock anda hen, all of w their sight without the 


Hl 


* Blindness, co fas that the patient could not fad her way alone. 
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tween the iris and opaque cornea, which include the whole border of 
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teken a dose of sulphate of magnesia on the preceding day, an incisicg 
was made in the lower part of the cornea, es for extraction of cataract; 
but of less extent. Froiw the extreme flatness of the cornea, and com 
sequent abolition of the anterior chamber, it was very difficult to avoid 
puncturing the anterior capsule of the lens. This was followed by the 
escape of the crystalline and the loss of a considerable portion of the 
vitreous humor. A sufficient portion of the iris, however, was 

and the eye was bandaged as afier extraction. On the succeeding day, 


all severe. But the opacity erg ne was so extensive 
vail. 


e. The patient being placed on a bed, in a horizontal position and 


ture through the cornea near the external lateral margin. Having sepe 


+ ad on of the adhesions as freely as the flaccid and apparently 


thie te of the iris would permit, the opening was somewhat ep 
larged in withdrawing the knife. A small cunning of beni 
Gowed out, but the lens and capsule were untouc A fine hook was 


the central opening in the iris, and a portion of —_ 


| 


Saturday. The deposit of blood in the anterior ct us . 
pores agg absorption ; there is no pain, and but little redness of th 
arm applications are now more agreeable than the cold > 


eball, and an cedematous eweling of the eyelids, for which 
was taken, by cups, to the amount of eight ounces. Thereés 
now a coagulum of at the lower part of the anterior chamber sad 
about the incision of the cornea, which has not yet perfectly united. The 

| iris appears dull and discolored. ‘The artificial 


= pupil is of an elliptical figure; it is situated 

near the centre, but extends towards the exter 

~ } nal margin of the iris, as delineated in the mat 

plato. Vision i and the light 
in igh oye B. 


M 
Rested well ; has no pain or uneasiness of the eye, but com 


| its | | was not 
Sept. 7th. Assisted by Dr. Palmer, and in the presence of Dy, 
Strong and Dr. ins, aN Operation was on the : 
wee 
the new pupil and insinuated the iris and cage 
to the hemorrhage, patient plainly distinguished 
sto coult soc ight caly’ ond 
. ‘There ensued, soon afier the operation, a violet 
tiun in the eye and bead, for which she was the 
ons whic a pre 
Monday. Yesterday, contrary to direct orders, the patient weeek 
| 
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of soreness only ; the effusion of blood has nearly disappeared from 
Se ool but still remains about the incision ; can now see 
well to tell the number of fingers held before the eye. The inferior 
of the incision being very prominent, was touched with the solid nitrate 
of silver, reduced to a fine point ; the other remedies to be continued 
day. Vision i dail blood to be de- 
ay, y. ision improving ly; no to 
tected in the chambers of the eye ; the prominence at the inferior angle 
"he add tah 


all reopocts it before the operation. 
minished in size. With respect to vision, she can distinguish readily small 
a penknife, a spoon, &c. and colors most distinctly. 
Appearance of eye the same ; state of vision improving, 
Saturday, October 6th. The protrusion has become less prominent, 


In conclusion, it is evident that closure of the pupil mont cco in 

connection with very dissimilar conditions of the eye, and that there- 
fore the same mode of operation cannot be a to every case. 
As opportunities occur, it is my intention to present to the profession 
some sccount of cases requiring other modes of operating for the for- 
mation of artificial 


HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF ALBANY, N. ¥. | 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Dear Sir,—I noticed a call in your Journal for information in rogerd 
to the history and present condition of the medical institutions in the 
Unined Staves and in a more recent number, 
oe ia of “ Albany Medical College,” the principles on which 
and its ultimate design. 

mcr intention to comply with your request so far as the Alb 

pores e is concerned, and I will endeavor to give you, in 

with eve 


, 
There is one other circumstance to be noticed as a consequence, of 
the operation ; vis., a change in the expression of the patient's counte- 
nance, from the vacant aspect of a bliad person to the intelligence end 
yielding perseverance for eighteen years, are we indebted for the noble 
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Dr. March was 2 pupil of Dr. William Ingalls, of Boston, an secom: 
and deg anatomist, from whom Dr. M. derived his taste 


justly be considered as the starting point of the i ng 


ical school in this city. 


ivf 
4 
He 


is 
af 


brought bim in ology the connection with Dr. Tully, with 


= BE 
its 
Th 


5 

ld 


“al 


e 

Jn 1820 Dr. March located in the City of Albany, with a moderate ex 

respectable physicians a 

science ; but in consequence of si and of 

causes, Dr. M. was left alone in the prosecution of his enterprise, le 

the following year a more numerous class attended his lectures, and és 

1824 he received some assistance from Dr. Jonathan Dorr, of te 

ton County, whose lectures on surgery were well received by a sti 

more numerous class. 

In 1825, 26 and 27, Dr. March continued his lectures as To 

in J very, 

ished by the vac 

Henry Bronson, sad i 

the delivery of 

ceived at the 

Academy of Medicine towards graduation. In accordance with ti 


arrangement, in 1833 the follow! 
On Chenin and Hier, March ; on Obstet- 
Anatomy, i tive 

Diseases of omen and Child A ot Pharmacy, 
Materia Medica and There » William Telly i 


Previous to this time the had been 
of incorporation, bet the bill wes not acted on duriey the sesion 
In the seasons of 1836 and 7, Dr. March received the aid of Dr. 
Jumes HH. Armsby, who had been ap inted to fill the chair of Anatomy 


In 1838, the Corporation of the City of with noble Hb 
rality, presented a lease for e term of coh of Trustees, of 
an expensive and very large building, rposes of a medical col- 
eeponded cll m on their public spirit by 

Soe of an istitugon in which they begia to  laudat ide, 


end and most interesting private collection of ana- 
tomical and patholog: it is believed, in the United Srates'; 
with the addition of the collections of the other Professors in comparative 
anatomy, &c., the anatomical museum of this college: will bear a com- 

enriched by a parsnip 
of the United States and wn ro Tkus much on the 


advancement of science in the Of 
tions nothing “but what is clearly right, to ‘submit’ to” nothing 


Tits tht thin Clleg is vot yet incorporated; butt 


tends confidently expect and believe that its existence will be recog- 
nized by the Legislature during the ensuing winter; at’ all events, ar- 
advantages aod immunities that an act of incorporation perm 
and are thus placed upon @ par, in these respects, with the most most fay 

other State. | 


History of the Medical School of Albany, N.Y. 
course. Notwithstanding the success attending their t ) 
. ment was dropped by the ta Of the 
tion of one of their number, and Dr. March gave his course without 
nation of Dr. March in 1835. The Legislature _ 
and but two votes were wanting to carry a two thirds bill the : 
popular branch of this body. In the winter of 1837, Dr. Armsby gave 
a highly popular course of with: trent thie’ rect 
subject, to a numerous and highly respectable audience of citizens and 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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_N. BasThe lectare term for the ensuing winter commences on Weds 
mesday, the third of January, and continues sixteen weeks. Lectury 
fees, @65 ; matriculation, $5 ; graduation, $20. W.N 


~* 
NEW ENGLAND ASTER. ASTER NOVANGLIA. et 


Dear Sin,—About forty years ago Dr. Baldwin, of West Stockbridgs, 
who was esteemed b  Gergeant, sen., as a very judicious physicias, 
had the care of Mr. Barnes’s son, say 10 years old, with an affection of 
the herpetic kind, a painful, tedious case, called salt rheum, on one 


A 


ir of curing the boy. While dressing his one day, an lodies 
the Allie’, eat be leg, says, I think§ 
can give you herb will cure that boy: What herb? says the doctor, 
She says, 1 call’em Indian scabious ; a strong decoction of the hes 
made and applied by washing the sores twice a day, and laying over ¢ 
cerate' plaster, and drinking of a tea of this herb several times daily. it 


2. 


vegetables, and his for i 
man name for it was and now knowo 
it flowered lete (tho on aod 
continued to blossom, one stalk after a de- 
stroyed it, so that it was an autumnal feast for the bees. com 
sidered it a ies of aster, and as there are of that 


Sm 
botanist. 
He said he did not know that in French it meant anythi 
han simply an herb, So that it appears that the old hysteri 
imperatoria, masterwort, must claim the name of cow-parsnip, end 

i a time before it loses its name oF 


to de» 
apr 
doctor 
name 
spent half an hour with Professor Chester , nom of Kochenm 
me that it was go gm Aster, Aster Novanelia, and hed a8 
fragrant it might adorn a flower gardenia 
He also told me that the article I had so long called cow-parsnip yea 
wire and Berkshire, or of Connecticut, baving retained it, probably, two 
centuries, Excuse the 
Some years since, say thirty, visiting friend filty 
on riding out one day we passed a large growth of said aster im. 
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bloom, 80 beautiful and of such a flavor he observed, “I should think 
thet this might be medicinal.” 1 replied, it is useful for the salt rheam, 
but not a sure remedy. He instantly dismounted, saying, there és a 
young woman in our neighborhood, who has sat six successive winters 
+ tes rost comes, and begins now to complain. She try tt. 
y said friend some years alter told me that said young woman was 
so relieved by washing and drinking, as the said Indian woman directed, 
that in a few weeks she was able to do her necessary work, and perse- 
vered using it so that she was cured and had nothing of the complaint 
any more. The two cases related are the only ones I have known 
where the aster alone was used. It has been useful in many instances 
in mitigating the complaint, and bly curing some others. This ¢s- 
ter is with us yet in full bloom. Se ee 
but not in Eaton’s. A tea made from barley malt, sarsaperilla end 


disorders. My circumstantial relation of cases may be accepted es ‘an 
acknowledgment of obligation to the despised Indians..° 
I consider the name of an article of but little consequence, unless it 
is of use to me as a inedicine. 1 now have the botanical name of an 


Waerser we regard the human frame as one whole, or consider, dis 
tinctly, the structure and selative position of its several parts, we are 
alike convinced of the wisdom, skill and benevolence of its great'and 


vout astronomer is so. But so particular! my atten- 
peculiar balance or equilibrium observable in its several and func- 


tions—4@ balance so nicely adjusted as to afford in itself a of gueran- 
tee of good health and long life.. Hence it is not improper to remerk, 
that when all the functions of the body are in a healthy state, and no 
morbid or disturbing agent or influence intervenes to prevent their proper 
Operation and co-operation, the result will invariably be the of 
good health. “There is,” says late writer, “ an internal 

given to the human system, by which it is able to resist, without perme- 


as to resem- 
ble beer in some measure, 
herb, given by an Indian to gond effect in a case of nephritis, which 1 
have long esteemed but never saw yet in any dispensatory, though known 
by the Indians, and of its good effects in several cases. io 
Excuse haste and errors. I should have wrote some days sooner 
had not avocations prevented. Your friend; 9 
Stockbridge, Ms., 22d Sept., 1838. O. Panrawes. 
own part, it to me quite as pro- 
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neat injury, the ordinery vicissitudes and morbid influences to which it 


is exposed. 

Medical writers, and especially the older writers, manifest a strong 
attachment to the Latin phrases, vis medicatriz natura and vis conser. 
vatriz nature ; but in many instances seem to signify little more by 
these phrases than mere vital energy or elasticity. And it is only whea 
they have so far degraded themselves by that enthusiastic superstition 


- that gives to nature a personality altogether unreal or imaginary, that 


_ they been able to make anything more out of these phrases thaa 
mere vital energy. It is true, the elasticity alluded to, takes place ec- 
cording to a natural law, although its action may be modified or become 
different in different constitutions. But whether we make use of the 
term elasticity, or any other term, it is certain that little else is meant 
the system, which is 
ized by its being on the alert to restore every waste 
occur, regain every the t depravatior of life or th, and ward o 
the attacks of everything that is hostile to the well being and comfort of 
the body. ‘“ When the system,” says Caldwell, “is assailed by febrile 
to resist the posion, or disease will 
ensue.” is confederacy, continues he, is what I understand by ois 
conservatriz nature. “ And hence it may be considered a maxim in pe 
thology, that the more any one’s health is, the more successfal 
will be the resistance of the conservative power.” But what, let me 
ask, does this noted conservative power amount to, more than that each 
and every organ or tissue of the frame, being in a sound and healthy 
state, possesses a me eres inclination to continue in that state, and 
will so contiaue, until the stimulus of nutrition (if it may be called 99) 
upon which it depends, is diminished or withheld. | - 
“ Irritability ’’ is said, by Dunglison, “to be a power possessed by 
organized bodies of being acted upon by certain stimuli ; and irritation; 
the state of a tissue or organ, in which there is excess of vital move- 
ment.” According to Broussais, “ irritation is the condition of an of- 
,» the excitation of which is carried to so high a degree, that the 
of all the functions is broken.” This excitation I su 
means is accomplished by certain morbid or hurtful stimuli. Magend® 
tells us that * vital action depends on nutrition ;” and nutrition, accord 
ing to Dunglison, is that function by which the nutritive matter loses its 
own nature and assumes that of the different tissues, to repair theit 
losses and support their strength.” Another author briefly defines irti- 
tation to bea “ hurtful impression upon the nerves.” blood (for 
illustration) may be said to nourish the whole system, either by way of 
excitation or stimulus, or by an actual transudation or transfer of the au< 
tritive matter to the different tissues ; but whenever the blood assemes'® 
morbid state, it then affects the bloodvessels, by way of what may be 
called the stamulus of - 
Our main object, however, in thus presenting this matter, is to show 
that morbid srritation, strictly speaking, is not the proper result of 
healthy stimuli—those stimuli that are the prompters and supporters of 
vital. movement, . The over quantity ot bad y of the blood, ia the 


a 
— 
ind 
i 


or a 
More particularly, we would say, where morbid irritation takes place in 
any particular organ or tissue, the stimuli acting upon that organ 
ina y state will become morbid by excess ; and also, th some 


every 

supposed to be perfectly w 
ill readily discom irritable 

eating or ing wi pose a person of an tem- 
perament or nervous habit. That the nervous filaments or capillaries of 
the skin, and mucous membrane of the digestive tube, owing to their ex- 
treme tenuity or delicacy of fibre, should be readily disturbed or disor- 
dered, by the mere contact of an acrid stimulus, would seem to be ob- 
vious ; and that the prevalence of such a contact would be to 
meaning of inflammation is a burning pain; but it bas obtained a more 
extensive acceptation, even so as to include “ every local exaltation of 
the organic movements which may disturb the harmony of the functions 
or disarganine the texture ia which it ia sitented.” It ts also said to 

tend to “irritations which do not induce disorganization of 
tures.” There is scarcely any vr texture of the body 
is hable to inflammation ; and, i which may be 
may be said to be inflamed. But we siaiadansquatindaste 
to attach some definite ing to the term irritation. 


Li 
it 
i 


i 
i 


seem, then, from the above remarks or definitions, that 
irritants: viz., healthy stimuli exalted or carried to ex- 
thus rendered irritative ; and such stimuli as are acrid or mor- 
i ir own nature. Malaria, or febrile miasms, are of the latter sort. 
pretend to determine the precise mode in which malaria act 


2, 


upon the system ; but we think it more than probable that all 

make a bold attack of some sort upon the capillaries, which may. pro- 
duce an as a 
morbid end 


ll 
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effect will be produced. Healthy stimuli, as such, cannot be the 

occasion of a morbid condition of an organ that has a sound 

End healthy action. For instance, an individual takes an over quantity 
is Involved more or less in obscurity; and in even glancing at th 
Ject it becomes us to use the greatest simplicity and perspicuity. 
diseases which are appropriately called nervous, are at present: 
perfectly understood. So far, however, as we shall have oc 
allude diseases, we will to avoid 
words. is indeed the opprobrium ? perba odium, | 

prolenion, that it andor tho Ur of 
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terms which are unintelligible to people in general. We have already 
mentioned morbid influence, morbid impression and morbid sensibility, 
stimuli, irritants, &&c. ; but we would apprise the reader, that in the use 
of these terms, we do not necessarily mean that the nerves alone are 
affected 


Sensibilit ‘ it is said, “ means the property possessed by living parts of 
receiving dhsartmwes We will suppose an individual has taken an 
over quantity of food, the consequence of which is an unusual disten- 
gion and unnatural motion of the stomach, and in which the nerves of 


the nerves of the stomach. An indwidual ia health, toa 
southern climate, may be more liable to the diseases of that climate, than 
one whose health is more delicate. This, however, will not, of course, 
in his valuable work upon tropical climates, may possibly have given 
currency to the notion (whether he intended it or not) that the peopie, 
in warm climates, are by a 
nerves, whereby disease is more ily propagated among t 7 

such 'a notion, however, we feel ourselves unprepared to subscribe. A 


writer to observe, that persons immigrating from the north to the south, 
characterized by a fulness of the vessels or a plethoric habit, are more 
liable, at least, to sudden attacks, than those whose health is more deli- 
cate ; and we would allege that this could not be attributed to any pre- 
existing morbid sensibility of the nerves. Any little excess in eating 
and drinking, and any exposure to a change of weather in that climate, 
seemed more sensibly to affect those immigrants who were of a plethoric 
habit. We shall not stop here to settle the point whether the capillary 
pul of the skin, the mucous membrane of the digestive tube, or the inner 
: surface of the lungs, is the channel t h which the inflammatory fe- 

vers of warm climates are introduced. We think it plain, that in the 
case of an individual immigrating from the north to the south, the capilla- 
ries becoming more or less relaxed, will be more or less liable to excita- 
tion, to say the least ; and it is said to be “ an acknowledged law of the 
animal economy, that when any part of the body is once put into a state 
of excitation, there is a greater flow of blood than natural in that direc- 
tion.”- It is a belief that has obtained very much at present, that the 
febrile miasms of warm climates make their first and most irritative at- 
tack upon the ganglial nerves terminating in the inner surfaces of the 


impression upon | 

ngs. , 
Da. Couns on Turwine.—* know of no operation more truly 
dangerous, both to mother and child, than the artificial dilatation of 
practitioner w a line of practice, except strict neces- 
sity, will often bave abundant cause to regret his proceedings.” , 
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hors, in the 
ly educated ia i 
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to the student. He there has an opportanity of 


almost every variety of operation referred to by 
1 hands too. Those who have been medicall 


uable 


Ia connection with the dail 


most skil 


Boston, will know how to appreciate these observations. 
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MEDICAL LECTURES IN BOSTON. : 
— | 
claime 
with 
an 
ness 
Counsellors’ Mecting.— On Wednesday, October Sd, a quarterly meet- 
nr of te Media! we 
Although weather was at tweaty 
) At eleven o’clock, the president, Dr. 
but we not pe: gary and residences Bon | 
od. ition was present 
be called the Southers Medical 
renologrcal Lec *.—Mr. George Combe is now in this city, and 
those who entertain any respect for the scieace which he most eloquently 
advocates, could not listen to higher authority. Siace the death of Dr. ) 
Spurzheim, Mr. Combe has been regarded as the strongest champion ia 


‘of the cause to which that celebrated man devoted his whole 
life. especially interested in legal medicine would derive profit 
from Mr. Combe’s discourses. If he falls below the estimate we have 
formed of his powers, from the representation of his foreign admirers, 
we shall be quite free to make strictures according to our own convenience, 


Albany Medical College.—A circular, in the form of a pamphlet, of 
thirty-four pages, has been sent abroad, which explains most fully the 


commodious "building near the capitol, one hundred feet in length, by 


Leeches.—The profession of the city and its environs is respectfully 
an advertisement in this day's Journal, in to 
Mr. Fowle not only promises a positive supply, but pledges himeelf 
to forward them to a distance arg aay This is a proposition so en- 
tirely new, and at the same time of so much consequence to practitioners, 
that, with the present railroad facilities, any physician in the neighbor- 
hood of the country depots, may receive leeches from Boston within a 
few hours after they have been ordered. From a knowledge of the 
manner in which the advertiser transacts business, we have implicit coa- 
fidence in his promptitude. 


Rhode Island Medical Prize Y nage —The fifth Fiske fund 
dissertation, by James Fuller, M.D., of Providence, on Scarlatina ) 
nosa, will soon appear in the Journal, the manuscript having been re- 
ceived. The questions for 1839 are the following, viz.—1st, Medi- 
cal Botany of e Island ; 2d, Erysipelas, its varieties and the best 
mode of treatment. Dissertations to be sent, free of expense, before the 
first of May, to U. Parsons, M.D., Providence; N. Manchester, M.D., 
North Providence ; or E. Fowler, M.D., Smithfield, R. I. 4 


‘Bell's Medical Library.—The eleventh number of the second volume 
of this valuable periodical, completes the interesting ‘Curiosities of 


relates to the diseases of the encephalon, it is hoped that we shall not 

remain without the volumes on the diseases of the thoracic as well 
as the abdominal viscera. The works of Andral will be found a treasure 
in the physician’s library, and should be placed there as early as possible. 


| Medical Miacellany.—Only two deaths occurred the last quarter, end- 
ing Sept. $0, in the Chelsea Marine Hospital. The whole oumber of 
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fitted up for the purposes of the college, by the liberality of the citizens 
and corporation of the City of Albany. From a printed catalogue of 
the articles constituting the anatomical a a must already be con- 
sidered a splendid cabinet—the apartment being feet square, twenty- 
_ six high between doors, surrounded by « gallery eight feet in width, fur- 
i with glass cases, The college evidently appears to be destined 

, for high distinction. 

of Andral. we are for the so much as 


g 223 


Tes Lacturse will bugle et the College is sect November, ot 
w 
Operative Surgery by - De. J. C. Wanass. 
and by - - - Dr. Cuansine. 
and Practice of by Dr, Wane. 
the Medical and’ Practice of the CHANNING, 
Boston, July 93, 1838. Aug 1—tN Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, . 
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The of Lectures by all the 

Attendance upon two complete courses of Lectures is to entitle 
Bimeelf fur uation, one of which must have been attended 
gadied icine three years, and attained the age of twenty-one years. 

Two tn yeorere for graduation ; ens on the Gest te Apel, end 
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diseases of the Eve and Ear. ities craved 
J. AUGUeTIN SMITH, M.D., 
N. DERING, 
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MEDICAL INSTRUCTIO 
for the pu 


tember next. The advantages of the Maseusbusstne Ge 


Regular oral instructions and examinations in all branches profession 
of the to be pursued. 
the Practice of Medicine and Materia Medica, by - - 
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